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definite and concrete meaning. It was not the right to vote, parliamentary government, the Constituent Assembly, or the removal of legal disabilities. In the popular mind "Land and freedom," Herzen's old battle cry, was tautology: for freedom was land, and land ww freedom. "Land/7 moreover, meant, not any scheme of nationalization, socialization, or municipalization devised by the learned theorists, but the partition, among the villagers, of the large estates which they had so long and so passionately coveted. This was the one supreme gift the revolution could bestow upon them, and they were determined not to let the opportunity slip by. While Lvov, Miliukov, and Kerensky clung to the fiction that the revolution was an expression of the nation's eagerness to win the war, official reports agreed that in rural areas, as early as the spring of 1917, "war was often almost completely forgotten." What was true of the village was true of the army. The impending redistribution of land was uppermost to the peasant soldier when he turned a deaf ear on combat orders, threw away his rifle, and deserted by the thousand.
The Provisional Government was in sympathy with the aspirations of the peasants and was anxious to clear the way for a radical land reform, but it believed in legality and orderly methods of land transfer. "The land problem cannot be solved by force," said an official appeal of March 17. "Violence and pillage are the worst way of dealing with economic relationships. Only the enemies of the people would push the peasants along this road to ruin. . . . The land problem must be settled by a law approved by a popular representative assembly. The careful study and drafting of the land law are impossible without thorough preparatory work, collection of information, registration of the land reserve, classification of landed properties, examination of conditions and forms of land tenure, and so on. The Provisional Government considers it its pressing duty to complete within the shortest possible time the preliminary work bearing on the land question in order to submit all materials and information to the representatives of the people/' that is, the Constituent Assembly. This program was, on the whole, adhered to by the Provisional Government until the very end, and its fatal weakness was that it could not be enforced in the midst of the agrarian revolution, Lenin, too, professed to believe in legality, but he gave the familiar notion a characteristic twist. "We advocate the immediate transfer of land to the peasants with the maximum of orderliness/' he said on April 28 at the congress of the